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for their sins ; if they were good, the suffering was a purification and trial.     But there was still less consolation   in  such   phrases   as :   ' No  one  was killed, who would not have had to die some day/ and ' What does it matter how a man's life ends so long as he is not compelled to die again? '    He attacks the suicides  of Lucretia  and   Cato  in   a petty spirit,  and,   when he  recollects   that saints have   done   something   similar,   takes   refuge    in particular   inspiration.       In   the    next    book    he urges that  the Roman   gods  never  commended probity of life ; and, when an esoteric doctrine of that kind  is  produced, he replies that the devil would not be the devil if he did not imitate  the angel of light  at   times.     When   he   proves   the helplessness   of the   gods,  in  the  third  book,  by narrating the disasters of Rome in pre-Christian ages, he  has   an easy task ;  but even  this point collapses when he asks, in the following book, why God rewarded the Romans with so vast an empire (he remarks incidentally that extent of domain  is no advantage) ; and when he answers that it is the ' natural' (i.e. secular)  reward for their c natural ' virtues, he forgets that he has previously handed over   the   early   Romans   to   the  inspiration   and assistance of demons.     In his anxiety to make all